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ATHENS 
“City of Idol Worship” 
Oscar Broneer 
University of Chicago 
“For although there may be so-called gods in 
heaven or on earth — as indeed there are many 
‘gocs’ and many ‘lords’ — yet for us there. is 


one God... .” 
(I Cor. 8:5) 


The story of Paul's travels and missionary work in Greece is told in 
the Book of Acts with an economy of words that in many cases borders on 
obscurity. This is particularly true of his visit in Athens. From the brief 
account cf his experiences there and-from the wording of his speech to the 
Council of Areopagites we may, however, make some inferences regarding 
his stay in the city. 

The writer of the Acts, whom I shall call Luke, implies that Paul's 
visit in Athens was comparatively brief and was perhaps not a part of his 
planned itinerary in Greece. He had been hustled out of Macedonia in 
great haste, leaving behind his two lieutenants, Silas and Timotheos. He 
did not travel alone, but we are told that those who accompanied him to 
Athens returned to Macedonia with instructions for Silas and Timotheos 
to come to him as quickly as they could. Perhaps there was a change of 
plans, otherwise why did nct Paul give these instructions before he left? 
In any case, it seems unlikely that he remained entirely alone in Athens. 
Dare we suppose that Luke, or somecne who made notes that were later 
used by the writer of Acts, was with Paul in Athens? The arrival of his 
helpers seems to have been delayed, and he left for Corinth before they 
reached him. 

If he went to Athens chiefly to await his companions, and perhaps to 
lay plans for a longer stay in Corinth, he would not have been prepared for 
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the type of organized work that would result in the founding of a church. 
He seems to have spent part of his time sightseeing — “going about and 
examining objects of religious devotion.”' The time proved to have been 
well spent, for while he tcok in the sights of the famous city he gathered 
material for a speech that he was later called upon to deliver before the 
Council members of the Areopagos. He was thus able to begin his speech 
with references to facts well known to his hearers. 

Paul was probably attracted by the fame of Athens as a center of the 
arts and of pagan learning. At his first sight of the city he must have come 


. 2. The Acropolis with the Areopagos in the foreground. This is the view of the Acropolis 
which would be seen by people standing on the Areopagos. In the rear is the Hymettos 
Mountain. Photo by Alison Frantz. 


under the magic spell that Athens casts upon every visitor from afar. We 
would do the Apostle an injustice if we assume that he passed up the oppor- 


Acts 17:23. The translation of the Apostle’s words in the American Revised Standard 
Version — ‘‘For as I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship’’ — seems to 
me particularly unfortunate. The two participles used in the Greek imply more purposeful 
action than the weak rendering in English conveys. 
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tunity to look upon the renowned monuments of Athens, or that seeing 
them he remained unmoved by their aesthetic appeal. But what he saw 
disturbed the Apostle’s spirit. So numerous were the shrines and altars 
and statues of gods and heroes that the city appeared to him to be wholly 
given over to the worship of idols. 

Let us imagine that in his walks through the city he had engaged a local 
guide, perhaps one of the Jewish residents whose acquaintance he had made 
in the synagogue. What are the sights that his cicerone would have pointed 
out as especially worthy of the attention and interest of Paul and his fellow- 
travelers? 


The Areopagos and the Acropolis 


They begin their tour at the Areopagos, and the guide tells them that 
the hill was named after Ares, the God of War, because he stood trial here 
for the slaying of Halirrhotios, son of the Sea-God Poseidon. A god appear- 
ing as a murderer in trial before a human court! Ever since, this rocky 
eminence has served as the meeting place of the most ancient court and 
council of Athens. On the spot where the trials are held are two stones 
upon which the defendant and his accuser sit as they face each other dur- 
ing the trial. Below the rock they see a cave with a cult of the Erinyes, 
dread goddesses of the underworld, whose office it is to avenge the shedding 
of kindred blood. Nearby are altars of other gods and a monument of 
Oidipous, who slew his father and married his mother. Further up the 
slope, below the entrance to the Acropolis, they pass by an altar of Ge 
Kourotrophos and a shrine of Green Demeter, the Grain Goddess. And 
closely associated with these is the cult of Aphrodite en Blaute, whom the 
eastern visitors recognize as akin to the Oriental goddess of love and fertility. 
Then on their right, as they approach the Propylaia, they look up at the 
exquisite little Ionic temple of Athena Nike. Its small precinct is sur- 
rounded with a parapet, sculptured with figures of Victories in varied and 
interesting poses. They walk up some marble steps to look closer at the 
Temple with its altar and sculptural decoration. In the frieze above the 
columns there are battle scenes in one of which both men and women are 
engaged. As they leave the precinct to enter the Propylaia they become 
aware of a triple figure of Hekate, the awesome queen of the lower world. 
Within the Propvlaia they see a bearded figure of Hermes, the messenger 
god. a work of the sculptor Alkamenes, who was a pupil and colleague of 
Pheidias. Here too is a relief of three shapely figures, the Graces, carved 
by Socrates, the philosopher. In the north wing of the Propylaia they en- 
ter a small room devoted to a display of paintings by Polygnotos and other 
Athenian masters. As they pass through the Propylaia they look upon a 
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statue of a dying warrior, Diitrephes, his body riddled by arrows. Nearby 
they see the likeness of a lioness, set up in honor of a woman said to have 
been tortured to death by the tyrants; to the end she refused to tell the 
plot of the tyrant slayers, whose statues stand in the Agora. 








The impressions begin to crowd upon Paul, and he finds it difficult to 
keep his mind upon the information offered by the guide. Minor monu- 


Key Plan 
for the 
MODEL OF THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS 
by 
Gorham Phillips Stevens 
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Fig. 3 Plan of the Acropolis. 


ments fade into insignificance as he looks through the east colonnade of 
the Propylaia and sees for the first time the majestic columns of the Par- 
thenon and the colossal figure of Athena Promachos. The latter is a dedi- 
cation made out of spoils taken from the Persians at Marathon. Here is 
one of the famous works of Pheidias, whose name he will hear many times 
during his tour of Athens. And the great temple of Athena, seen in its 
setting on the sacred rock, leaves the impression on the visitor that the 
architect has here attained perfection of line and proportion beyond which 
it is not possible to go wthout making a new start in architectural form. 
Paul is not unmoved by this sight, and it depresses him to think that so 
much human skill has been wasted upon gods who do not exist. The great 
size and subtle refinements of the temple and the exquisite finish of its sculp- 
tural decoration must, for the moment at least, silence irrelevant remarks. 
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The visitor will then perhaps ask questions about the pedimental groups. 
He learns that the seated figure in the center of the east gable is Zeus, from 
whose head Athena springs fully armed, and that the accompanying figures 
represent other gods assembled to witness the miraculous birth of the 
Warrior Goddess. At the west end of the temple another group of gods 
and heroes look cn as two of the major gods, Athena and Poseidon, contend 
for the posession of Attica. Athena displays the olive tree as her gift to 
the Athenians, while Poseidon shows the salt well, as a symbol of the sea, 
the element in which he is the ruler. Did not the Athenians establish their 
pre-eminence by gaining mastery of the sea? His arguments are in vain; 
Athena remains in power. So the Greeks make their gods quarrel about 
land and boundaries like the heirs in a human family. Below these major 
groups is the outer frieze whose metopes depict battle scenes in mytholo- 
gical wars, the meaning of which the otherwise well informed guide does 
not explain. Looking between the columns they see above the walls of 
the cella a sculptured frieze with an unbroken procession of horsemen and 
of walking men and animals in celebration of the festival of Athena. This 
is the Panathenaia, in which the Athenians display their superior skills and 
their devotion to the Maiden Goddess. The party returns to the east en- 
trance, and there, standing before the vast doors of the cult room they see, 
dimly at first in the reduced light of the interior, the gold and ivory image 
of Athena herself, rising to a height of forty feet. Here is one of Pheidias’ 
greatest works, whose fame has reached to the remote parts of the Roman 
empire where Paul and his companions spent their childhood. 


From the Parthenon they walk to the south wall of the Acropolis where 
thev see a whole row of figures of warriors, both men and women, shown 
either dead or about to die. These are Gauls and Amazons in defeat, dedi- 
cations by King Attalos of Pergamon, who like his sons endeared himself 
to the Athenians by lavish gifts to the city. 


On their walk across the Acropolis to the north side they pass many 
other statues of gods and famous men, until they reach the great altar of 
Athena. Then they come to another temple, dedicated to the same god- 
dess. at the same time housing cults of lesser gods and heroes. Here are 
shrines of the early kings of Athens, Kekrops and Erechtheus, and here the 
two deities, who on the west pediment of the Parthenon appear in bitter 
rivalry with each other, cccupy separate compartments beneath a common 
roof. For a moment the tourist stands speechless before this display of 
Athenian genius and devotion to beauty. In its graceful lines and richness 
of design it seems to surpass anything he has ever looked upon in his travels 
through the Greek world. If Paul’s mind became confused by all he heard 
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about the larger temple of Athena, the Erechtheion seems doubly difficult 
to comprehend. Who is Butes, whose altar stands in the cult room of 
Athena between altars of Erechtheus and Hephaistos (Vulcan), and whose 
descendants are shown in paintings on the walls of the room? What is 
the significance of the large bronze lamp, a work of another famous sculptor, 
Kallimachos, the flame of which is said never to go out? What facts lie 
behind the legends about Poseidon’s salt water spring and trident mark in 


The Propylaia from the Southwest On the right is the Temple of Athena Nike; to the 
left the Agrippa monument, and behind it the Picture Gallery. Photo by Alison Frantz. 


the rock, about the sacred olive tree that grew one cubit in one day after 
it had been burned to the ground by the Persians? Why is the tomb of 
Kekrops so holy that marble figures of Athenian women stand guard over 
the king’s remains? And why is so much significance attached to the un- 
beautiful little wooden idol of Athena Polias? Can it be that the Athenians 
believe that this object, like so many other crude likenesses of gods, has 
fallen from heaven? All the statues of gold or silver or of ivory or of wood, 
the objects of idolatrous worship, do they not show the utter falsity of the 
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praaran claim to superior knowledge? Are they not testimonies to the 
ignorance of the human mind, to the need for revelation from God? Here, 
in the holiest of all the shrines of the Greeks, every available space within 
the walls is filled to crowding with proofs of superstition and fear of gods 
that have no existence. 









Before leaving the Acropolis the guide, wishing further to display his 
learning, discourses upon many of the less famous buildings and dedicaticns. 
He takes them south of the Propylaia, to the court in front of the Sanctuary 
of Artemis Brauronia, and explains the significance of bronze and marble 
bears dedicated in the shrine. He tells the story of the Trojan Horse, as 
they stand before the statue of a horse with figures of Greek heroes peeping 
out of the hollow interior. Statues of Athena are everywhere, often shown 
as engaged in activities that would do little honor to a mortal. By the 
Propylaia she appears in a statue by Pyrrhos as the Goddess of Healing. A 
little further up the slope she is shown as a disappointed flute player, look- 
ing in disgust upon the flutes lying on the ground, and in front of her stands 
an uncouth Marsyas eyeing the instrument with undisguised desire. These 
exquisitely w rought figures are the works of Myron, an early contemporary 
of Pheidias. Another statue shows the goddess with spindle and distaff in 
her hands, like a working woman. And again, in a figure which the guide 
calls the Lemnian Athena, by the hand of Pheidias himself, she appears in 
such divine beauty and composure as to belie the significance of the war- 
like armor she wears. An exquisite little relief, almost overlooked because 
of its small size, shows her standing with bowed head in front of a marble 
plaque recording the names of men killed in battle. Interspersed among 
these many statues of gods are portraits of men, whose valorous deeds the 
guide is quick to extol. He displays his knowledge of Athenian art by 
naming the sculptor with each statue. The names of Kritias, Myron, Kala- 
mis, Strongylion, Lykios, and many others unkown to his listeners, roll glibly 
off his tongue as he discourses upon their famous works. Near the Pro- 
pylaia they stop in front of a portrait of Perikles by Kresilas. Here the 
newcomers to Athens listen to a discourse on Athenian history and a review 
of the factors upon which the Athenians base their claim of superiority over 
the rest of the Greeks. 


















Other Famous Monuments 










Among the monuments and great buildings from the time of Athenian 
pre-eminence there are not a few reminders of Roman imperial power. The 
most flagrant intrusion of the new among the old is a circular marble build- 
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ing placed directly in front cf the entrance to the Parthenon. Its architec- 
tural details are clearly copied from the Erechtheion, but its inscription in 
large Latin letters flaunts the conquerors’ cult of Roma and Augustus. 
Another monument, conspicuously placed at the winding ascent to the 
Propylaia, supports a statue of Agrippa, Augustus’ dynamic minister and 
administrator. Standing on its lofty pedestal it dwarfs the smaller, more 
beautiful monuments of earlier times. Originally the high base carried a 
charict group of Eumenes of Pergamon, whose statue was later removed. 
A similar replacement has been made on the other side of the Acropolis 


Fig. 5. Galloping horsemen, from the west frieze of the Parthenon Photo by Alison Frantz 


entrance, where an equestrian statue of Germanicus, adopted son of Tiberius 
and grandfather of the emperor Nero, stands on a base designed for an 
earlier monument. Such changes, from Greek to Roman, here seem nearer 
the surface than elsewhere. Athens, with its tradition of Hellenic art and 
letters, has resisted the impact of Rome to an extent impossible in other 
parts of the empire. 

As they leave the Acropolis they let their eyes scan the horizon toward 
the south, west and north. There, straight ahead, lies Piraeus, with its 
three harbors, where the party landed when they first set their foot on 
Attic soil. In the distance they see the islands of Salamis and Aigina, and 
beyond them rise the mountains of the Peloponnesos and of Megara. To 
the right the low Aigaleus range stretches northward until it unites with 
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Athenian claim to superior knowledge? Are they not testimonies to the 
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Among the monuments and great buildings from the time of Athenian 
pre-eminence there are not a few reminders of Roman imperial power. The 
most flagrant intrusion of the new among the old is a circular marble build- 
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ing placed directly in front of the entrance to the Parthenon. Its architec- 
tural details are clearly copied from the Erechtheion, but its inscription in 
large Latin letters flaunts the conquerors’ cult of Roma and Augustus. 
Another monument, conspicuously placed at the winding ascent to the 
Propylaia, supports a statue of Agrippa, Augustus’ dynamic minister and 
administrator. Standing on its lofty pedestal it dwarfs the smaller, more 
beautiful monuments of earlier times. Originally the high base carried a 
chariot group of Eumenes of Pergamon, whose statue was later removed. 
A similar replacement has been made on the other side of the Acropolis 


Fig. 5. Galloping horsemen, from the west frieze of the Parthenon. Photo by Alison Frantz. 


entrance, where an equestrian statue of Germanicus, adopted son of Tiberius 
and grandfather of the emperor Nero, stands on a base designed for an 
earlier monument. Such changes, from Greek to Roman, here seem nearer 
the surface than elsewhere. Athens, with its tradition of Hellenic art and 
letters, has resisted the impact of Rome to an extent impossible in other 
parts of the empire. 

As they leave the Acropolis they let their eyes scan the horizon toward 
the south, west and north. There, straight ahead, lies Piraeus, with its 
three harbors, where the party landed when they first set their foot on 
Attic soil. In the distance they see the islands of Salamis and Aigina, and 
beyond them rise the mountains of the Peloponnesos and of Megara. To 
the right the low Aigaleus range stretches northward until it unites with 
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the wooded Parnes mountain that borders the Attic plain on the north. 
Directly west of the Acropolis, in a quarter of the city called Melite, looms 
a large semicircular area supported by a massive stone wall. This is the 
Pnyx, where the Athenian citizens meet to be addressed by the orators 
and to take action on the affairs of the city. In the olden days, before the 
Greeks lost their political freedom to their Roman conquerors, this was the 
scene of many famous debates, the outcome of which set the course of 
events in the Greek world. The most illustrious men in the history of 
Athenian democracy — Antiphon, Lysias, Isokrates, Aischines, Demosthenes, 
Lykourgos, and others whose names mean little to the visitors — have here 
swayed their hearers with their forensic skill. 


If Paul and his party set out to see all the famous sights of Athens, 
they would spend more than one day at the task. For the Acropolis, the 
religious and artistic center of the city, does not contain all the monuments 
of interest to foreign visitors. A walk along the sun-drenched south side 
of the hill leads them past the tomb of Hippolytos, the tragic hero cursed 
by his father Theseus, and slain through the machinations and jealousy of 
Aphrodite, whose shrine stands close to the tomb. Next they reach a 
precinct dedicated to Asklepios, the god of healing. The worship of this 
gentle god, a contrast to the warlike Maiden Goddess of the Acropolis, 
comes perhaps nearer than any other form of pagan cult to the ideals of 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom Paul has come to preach among the Greeks. The 
Athenian Asklepieion is a branch of the cult place at Epidauros, where 
faith cures and practical health measures combine to give hope to the sick. 
It contains a temple of no great size, a colonnade with entrance to a sacred 
spring, a pit for the sacred snake, the abaton, in which the suppliants spend 
a night and in their dreams receive visits from the god and are healed by 
him. Involuntarily the thoughts of the Jewish visitors turn to the healing 
pool at Bethesda, where the sick lie waiting for the coming cf the angel 
to stir the waters. 


At a lower level on the slope they ‘see the stately columns of the Stoa 
of Eumenes, a gift from the Pergamene king whose statue was once sup- 
ported by the pedestal now carrying the figure of Agrippa. Further east 
they enter a very large precinct sacred to Dionysos. Here is the famous 
Theater in which the plays of Aischylos, of Sophokles, and of Euripides 
were first performed. Near it is the roofed concert house, originally built 
by Perikles but completely rebuilt after the earlier structure had been 
damaged by fire during the attack of Sulla upon Athens. On days of the 
festival of Dionysos the Athenians gather in the theater by the thousands 
to see performances of the old dramas or to listen to contemporary artists 
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competing for prizes in music, poetry, or other forms of artistic activity. 
The whole precinct is crowded with choregic monuments, small temple-like 
structures, or single columns surmounted by tripods and built to commemo- 
rate victories in such contests. So numerous are these trophies of theatrical 
skill, both inside and outside the precinct, that the principal apprcach from 
the east bears the name “Street of Tripods.” Below the playhouse are two 


The Brechthium from the West. The North Porch on the left conceals the trident 
mark of Poseidon. In the center is the sacred olive tree growing in the Pandrosion; 
to the right is the Porch of Caryatids, and below it the tomb of Kekrops. The 
Parthenon is on the extreme right. Photo by Alison Frantz. 


temples of the god, an archaic shrine containing the revered wooden statue 
of Dionysos and a larger temple of later date with a cult statue in gold and 
ivory by Alkamenes. 

They mount one of the stairs in the Theater to the upper section of the 
auditorium, where a paved road leads eastward along the upper slope of the 
Acropolis, Here they gain an unobstructed view over the eastern part of 
the city and the mountains surrounding the Attic plain. In the near distance 
toward the northeast the Lykabettos thrusts its pointed top over pine-clad 
slopes, to a height far above that of the Acropolis, and nearly hides from 
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view the larger Anchesmos range in its rear. In the distance rises the 
conical form cf Pentelikon, whose green slopes are dotted with gleaming 
white mounds from the marble quarries. To the southeast stretches the 
Hymettos range, its barren west flank colored a flaming purple by the re- 
flected rays of the setting sun. This is the picture of Athens that the poets 
of Greece and Rome have tried to paint in words all too inadequate. 

In the cool of the evening they extend their walk toward the south- 
eastern section of the city. There, in the valley of the Ilissos, stand the 
stately columns of an unfinished temple of Zeus Olympios. This gigantic 
structure, begun by the tyrants before the Persians invaded Attica, will wait 
nearly a century after Paul’s visit before it is completed. Within the pre- 
cinct is a small shrine of Ge Olympia, the Earth Goddess, and near it is a 
chasm through which the last waters from the great flood sank into the 
earth. The guide interrupts his discourse on Athenian lore to call his 
hearers’ attention to the similarity between the Greek Deukalion and the 
Noah of the Hebrew story. Here, too, at no great distance, is an altar of 
Pythian Apollo, erected by the Younger Peisistratos, as they learn from 
an inscription in verse on the altar coping. Farther along the slopes of 
the river valley are shrines of lesser divinities, whose myths are interwoven 
into the traditions of the Athenian people. In a district called Agrai, which 
originally was no part of the city, are sanctuaries of many of the gods wor- 
shiped in earlier shrines on the Acropolis and its slopes. Among these 
are shrines of the Eleusinian goddesses, Demeter and Persephone, of the 
Goat-God Pan; and one of Rustic Artemis, on whose altar a hundred she- 
goats are sacrificed on the anniversary of the Persian defeat at Marathon. 
A bridge across the Ilissos unites the suburb of Agrai with Athens. Here 
two hills rise to an elevation of some hundred feet above the valley, and 
in the hollow between them is the Panathenaic Stadium, where athletic 
contests are held on festival days. It was built a hundred years after Peri- 
kles, under the administration of Lykourgos, who became responsible for 
much of the civic improvement in Athens. The athletic festivals in Athens 
do not attract the large crowds that they once did, and the building itself 
shows signs of neglect. 

On the following day they begin their tour with the north slope of the 
Acropolis, which is likewise studded with shrines of local gods and foreign 
deities. Here is a tract of land called Field of Hunger, in which one of 
three sacred plowings is repeated each year, to commemorate the introduc- 
tion of agriculture and to induce the gods to be benevolent toward the 
new crops. Higher up the slope is the spring of Klepsydra, and higher 
still the caves of Apollo, Zeus, and Pan. These are primitive places of wor- 
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ship which the early settlers on the Acropolis used as shelters for themselves 
and later converted into places of religious devotion. Each cave has its 
sacred legend accounting for the beginning of the cult. In Apollo's cave 
the god himself is said to have lain with King Erectheus’ daughter Kreousa. 
The offspring of their union received the name Ion, and he is believed to 
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Fig. 7. Map showing the surroundings of Athens, 


be the ancestor of the Ionian Greeks, with whom the Athenians claim kin- 
ship. In the second cave the Athenians worship Zeus as God of the Thun- 
derbolt, and they watch from his altar for the lightning to strike at Harma 
on Mt. Parnes, before sending the sacred embassy to Delphi. Pan’s cult 
is of more recent date. The Goat-God, whose favorite haunts are in the 
Arcadian mountains, met the celebrated runner Philippides on his way to 
Sparta and complained that the Athenians worship all other gods but not 
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him, although he is fivenalilé toward their cause. Since then he has had 
his rocky shrine close to those of the two Olympians. 


Following the path eastward along the slope the visitors come to caves 
with cults of Aglauros and of Aphrodite in the Gardens. The Aglaurion 
is situated below a large cave containing an underground stairway to the 
Acropolis. The guide tells this legend about the origin of the shrine. There 
were three sisters, Pandrosos, Herse, and Aglauros, daughters of King 
Kekrops. The goddess Athena brought a mysterious chest to the three 
girls with strict injunction not to look inside. Only Pandrosos obeyed the 
command; the other two, overcome with curiosity, peeked into the chest 
and saw the baby Erichthonios, in the shape of a reptile. They became 
so frightened at what they saw that they hurled themselves over the Acro- 
polis wall.and perished. On the spot where they were killed is the shrine 
of Aglauros. Pandrosos, as reward for her obedience, became an associate 
with Athena and received honors in an outdoor sanctuary on the Acropolis, 
west of the Erechtheion. The sacred olive tree, gift of Athena, grows within 
her temenos. 

Aphrodite in the Gardens shares an outdoor cult place with her son 
Eros farther east on the north slope. Sexual symbols and fertility rites 
play a part in her worship. An ancient rite, called Arrephoria, is connected 
with the cult. Four girls, known as Arrephoroi, who serve Athena for a 
year, perform the ceremony at the time of the festival. The priestess of 
Athena places a mystic box upon the heads of the girls, and in the darkness 
of night they carry the box through the underground descent at the Aglau- 
rion to the sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens and there deposit it on 
the altar. Then they receive other objects, which they bring to the Temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis. Neither the girls nor the priestess are expected 
to know the contents of the mystic box, but it is rumored that it contains 
images of the sexual parts of men and women and other symbols of pagan 
abomination. The Aphrodite sanctuary on the Acropolis slope is the scene 
of very primitive rites, attended largely by the more ignorant of the citizens 
and by foreigners. The garden goddess Aphrodite has a newer and more 
spacious temple beyond the city walls in one of the eastern suburbs. The 
image in this temple, a work of Alkamenes, is said to be the most perfect 
of all the statues of the goddess of beauty. 

Below these cave shrines on the upper slope are other places of primi- 
tive worship and monuments connected with the early history of the city. 
The Anakes, commonly called Castor and Pollux, have their shrine directly 
below the Aglaurion, and further down the slope stands the ancient Town 
Hall, the so-called Prytaneion, which contains the original wooden tablets 
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inscribed with the laws of Solon. There is also an altar of Hestia, Guardian 
of the Holy Fire, and statues of Hestia and ot Peace have been set up inside 
the buildings. Two of the great Athenian heroes in the war against Persia, 
Miltiades and Themistokles, were honored by statues in front of the Pry- 
taneion, but their names have been changed into those of two foreigners. 

From the approach to the Acropolis a steep descent, with steps and 


The Pnyx from the northwest. The rock-cut speaker’s stand appears on the right. 
In the left center is the Acropolis showing the Propylaia, the Athena Nike Temple, 
and the Parthenon. In the rear is the Hymettos. Photo by Alison Frantz. 


curbs of marble, leads northward down the slope to the Agora. As the visi- 
tors make their way down the marble pavement the guide talks steadily 
about places of interest along the way. Close to the fountain Klepsydra 
there is a paved area open to the sky, where the ship used in the Panathenaic 
procession lies moored. On the lower slope, to the right as they go down, 
they see a large precinct with two small temples and several altars. There 
are said to be some underground chambers of mysterious contents, but the 
guide can tell them little except that the Athenians regard it as a very holy 
place barred from the public. It is called Eleusinion en Astei and is looked 
upon as a city annex to the renowned sanctuary at Eleusis. Demeter, Perse- 
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phone, and Pluto are worshipped here with secret rites on appointed days 
of the year. Vague and mysterious, too, are the legends relating to the 
Dionysion in the Marshes, which they reach next on their way to the Agora. 
Here they listen to an incredible story about a holy wedding in which the 
King Archon’s wife for one night of the year becomes the spouse of the 
wine god Dionysos. 

In the Sanctuary of Theseus, a little to the east of the road, are the 
bones of Theseus, which Kimon discovered on the island of Skyros and 
brought to the newly-built shrine in Athens. The paintings on the walls 
are by Mikon, who has here depicted many of the fabulous deeds of the 
hero. Among all the ancestral kings of the Athenians none is held in 
greater honor than Theseus, who is reputed to be the son of Poseidon. It 
was he who cleared the road to the Peloponnesos of its robbers and savage 
monsters, and he freed the Athenians from the tribute of human lives that 
Minos, King of Crete, had for many years exacted from them. Then he 
united Attica under one king and established a government in which the 
people themselves made the laws. Near the Theseion is a gymnasium which 
King Ptolemaios of Egypt gave to the Athenians. 


The Agora 


As the party enters the Agora at the southeast comer, the first building 
they see on the left is an ancient strucure, still in use, which houses the city 
mint. It lies at the juncture of the Panathenaic Way and an old road that 
skirts the lower slopes of the Areopagos and extends westward in the direc- 
tion of Piraeus. South of this road the terrain rises steeply toward the 
Areopagos. A little beyond the mint is an ancient fountain house, with a 
copious supply of water. 

From the square in front of the fountain the travelers descend to a 
small paved area bordered on the west by a colonnade. They enter this 
building and descend further by a flight of steps to a long narrow space 
lined with colonnades on three sides. Here the merchants have set up 
their booths and call in shrill voices to the passers-by, extolling the qualities 
of their wares. In one corner of this market the Jewish visitors hear their 
native language spoken, whenever the vendors engage in conversation among 
themselves. Bales of heavy woven fabric spread out on the pavement show 
the nature of their business. They are importers of oriental drapes, which 
the Greeks prize most highly for the making of tents and curtains. Paul 
stops to ask questions about the home towns and families of the merchants. 
His comments on their merchandise betray the craftsman’s knowledge, for 
he is himself a maker of tents. 
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As they proceed westward they pass on the left a large building in 1 which 
the Heliaia, the principal law court of Athens, holds its sessions, and beyond 
that is another public fountain. They have now reached the north-south 
road that skirts the public square on the west side. To the right of the 
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Fig. 9. The Agora. A few of the monuments shown here — Nymphaion, Library of Pantainos 
—were not there in the time of Saimt Paul. 


road, as they walk toward the north is the Agora — also called Kerameikos 
or Potter's Quarter — with altars, statues, and minor monuments crowding 
the available space. On the left side a row of buildings shuts out the view 
toward the west. First they pass the Prytanikon, or Tholos, a circular 
structure entered through a small porch on the east. This is the office and 
dining room of the prytanies, a committee of the Boule, or City Council, at 
whose meetings the prytanies preside. The building in which the Council 
meets is only a few feet away, set aganst the steep hillside, called Kolonos 
Agoraios. The Bouleuterion, as it is called, has seating room for the five 
hundred members of the Council and is entered through a portico from the 
square in the rear of the Tholos. A fountain at the west edge of this area 
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has cool running water to quench the thirst of the lawmakers. 

They retrace their steps to the road in front of the Tholos and continue 
their walk toward the north. A colonnade to the left of the road gives them 
access to a small temple. On the wall of the stoa in front of the entrance 
hang marble slabs carved with the figure of a goddess holding a lion in her 
lap or placing her foot upon its back. This is the Mother of the Gods, whose 
cult they have learned about in their travels in Asia Minor, before crossing 
over to Macedonia. She is there called Kybele. Inside the temple they 
see a large statue of this goddess in the same general attitude as the figure 
on the marble reliefs. This is a famous work of art from the era of Perikles, 
but the guide is unable to tell them whether it was made by Pheidias or 
by his pupil Agorakritos. From the colonnade fronting the temple other 
rooms open up, one of which contains public records and official copies of 
the tragedies written by the great poets of Athens. 

Beyond this complex of buildings there is a broad passage rising by 
steps and ramps from the Agora to the top of the hill. As they look up 
toward the west they see the fagade of a Doric temple of white marble. 
Its severe lines and sculptured decoration remind them of the Parthenon, 
and seen from below it appears almost as large, although in reality it is 
very much smaller. It stands surrounded by low trees and shrubs, which 
furnish a lovely green border around the marble colonnade. They are not 
surprised to learn that Athena is worshipped in this sumptuous temple too; 
here, however, as the companion of Hephaistos, the God of the Forge. The 
statues within the cella show the two gods in the guise of crafts-people, 
Athena as the patron of the textile workers and Hephaistos as a blacksmith 
holding the tongs and a hammer and standing in front of an anvil. They 
are works of Alkamenes. But why, they ask, is the god represented as a 
cripple? The reply they receive is a tale so fantastic that they stand speech- 
less at the vileness of the gods in whom the Greeks profess belief. Hephais- 
tos, so the myth goes, is the son of Zeus and Hera — or according to another 
account, of Hera alone, sprung from her thigh. During one of the frequent 
quarrels in which Zeus and Hera engage, Hephaistos took his mother’s 
side; whereupon Zeus in anger at his interference, seized him by the leg and 
hurled him down from Olympos. For a whole day he kept falling through 
space and at nightfall came down on the island of Lemnos which thence- 
forth became sacred to Hephaistos. He made his way back to Olympos, 
where he was the constant butt of the divine powers. As he hobbled about, 
offering drinks of nectar to the gods, they would roar with laughter at his 
awkwardness. He was wedded to the beautiful Aphrodite, who deceived 
her husband and slept with the war-god Ares. In anger Hephaistos fash- 
ioned a trap, by which the two lovers were held fast until Poseidon inter- 
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vened and prevailed upon Hephaistos to loose the bonds. Aphrodite, too, 
has a temple on the slope of Kolonos Hill, not far from the Hephaisteion. 

As they return to the road along the west edge of the Agora, they pass 
the small temple of Apollo Patroos, reputed ancestor of the Athenians. The 


The Agora from the east. In the left foreground is the Odeum of Agrippa, to the 
right the Temple of Ares. Between them, in the center, are the Giants, of later date. 
At the left center appears the circular floor of the Tholos, to the right of 
it foundations of the other buildings along the west edge of the Agora. At the higher 
level is seen the east facade of the well-preserved Temple of Hephaistos and Athena. 
Photo by Alison Frantz. 


cult image in the temple shows the god as a musician, with long robes and 
holding a lyre in his hand. This is the work of Euphranor who was famous 
also as a painter. In the porch in front of the building stand other images 
of the god Apollo, one by Leochares, and another, called Averter of Evil, 
by the hand of Kalamis. In a tiny shrine close to Apollo's temple Zeus 
Phratrios and Athena Phratria are worshipped as ancestral gods of Athenian 
family groups. 

The next large building along the road is a stoa with wings projecting 
toward the Agora. This is called the Stoa of Zeus, and in front of it stands 
a colossal statue of Zeus the Deliverer. The walls of the colonnade are 
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decorated with pictures painted by Euphranor. Among the subjects re- 
presented are an assembly of the Twelve Gods, Theseus as the founder of 
political equality among the Athenians, Democracy and Demos, and a battle 
scene in which the Athenians are shown fighting side by side with the 
Spartans against the Thebans at Mantineia. The last building in the north- 
west corner of the Agora is the Stoa of the King, in which is the office of 
the King Archon. Here are displayed the inscribed marble slabs, which 
are copies of the old wooden tablets, called kyrbeis, in which the laws of 
Solon are recorded. These they have already seen in the Prytaneion. In 
the days of the Athenian democracy the philosopher Socrates frequented 
the Stoa and there exponded his views to his followers. The Council of 
Areopagites have their office in the building. 

The visitors have reached the point where the Panathenaic Way, cross- 
ing the Agora diagonally from southeast to northwest, leaves the square 
through a gate in the northwest corner and continues toward the Dipylon 
Gate. They turn back along the Panathenaic Way to look briefly at other 
monuments within the Agora. On the right of the road they stop before 
an ancient altar surrounded with a sculptured parapet, a dedication to the 
Twelve Gods by the Younger Peisistratos. The guide informs them that 
it is now popularly known as the Altar of Mercy. The Athenians alone of 
all the Greeks worship this deity, whom they look upon as the most helpful 
of all the gods when men meet with misfortune. They have other altars 
upon which they sacrifice to Modesty, to Rumor, and to Driving Force. 
They are shown to be not only more humane than other Greeks, but by far 
the most zealous in their worship of the gods. With this characterization 
of the Athenians Paul readily agrees, and he recalls that as he walked from 
the harbor to the city he saw altars dedicated to unknown gods.* It appears 
to him that God himself has prepared the hearts of the Athenians for the 
good message of the one true God which he has come to bring them. 

Farther along the way they pass the altar of the war-god Ares, whom 
the Romans call Mars; and at a little distance from the road stands a marble 
temple of the same deity, which looks like a duplicate of the Temple of 
Hephaistos and Athena. The contrast between these two discordant views 
of divinity — Mercy and War — impresses the Apostle as he listens to the 
explanations of the guide. Formerly, the latter tells them, the Ares temple 
stood in another place within the city. Under the Emperor Augustus, when 





Following Jerome modern scholars have made much of the fact that Paul probably did not 
see an altar dedicated to an unknown god, since there is no other evidence for such a dedica 
tion to a single deity. But the Athenians had altars to unkown gods (in the plural) and 
Paul probably saw them, and chose for the purpose of his messege to speak of an unknown 
god. When Luke makes the Athenians say that he (Paul) ‘‘seems to be a preacher of foreigr 
gods,"’ does that imply that Paul preached polytheism? How literal-minded can critics be’ 
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many new buildings were constructed in Athens this temple was taken 
down to make room for a large market; it was later re-erected in the middle 
of the ancient agora. 

They walk about among the monuments, asking questions of the guide 
and now and then exclaiming with surprise at the information he offers. 
They are not sufficiently familiar with the history of the city to be able to 


Model of buildings om the west edge of the Agora. From left to right are seen the 
Tholos with its Propylon; the colonnade in front of the Metroon, and the Archives 
Room, im the rear of which is the Bouleuterion. To the right is the small Temple 
of Apollo Patroos and beyond it the Stoa of Zeus with projecting wings. In the 
center at a higher level is the Temple of Hephaistos surrounded by its garden. To the 
right of it is a large Hellenistic building of unknown use. Photo by Alison Frantz. 


take in at once all the allusions to the past that statues of famous men 
invoke. They pass a seated statue of Pindar, a Theban poet, whose praise 
of the city so pleased the Athenians that they set up his statue in the most 
exclusive part of the Agora, among their own great heroes of the past. A 
little to the north of the Temple of Ares they look upon figures of two men 
in an attitude of combat. These are the Tyrannicides, Harmodios and 
\ristogeiton, who freed the city of despotic rule and made it possible for 
the citizens to set up a government in which the people themselves hold 
the power. The statues were made by Antenor, considered to be the best 
\thenian sculptor from the period just preceding the Persian Wars. Many 
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times the Athenians have fought the enemies, both from within and from 
without, in order to retain the freedom they had won. During one such 
encounter, when the king of Persia came with a huge fleet and land army, 
bent on enslaving the whole Greek peninsula, the Athenians abandoned 
their city to the enemy, who then laid it waste. Although he was finally 
defeated by the Greeks, fighting for their homes and gods, he had time to 
carry off the two statues of the liberators as a prize. The Athenians then 
commissioned the two sculptors Kritios and Nesiotes to make copies and 
set them up in the same place. Five generations later the Great Alexander, 
after his victory over the Persians, sent the original statues back to Athens. 
Among the great statesmen honored by statues in the Agora is Demos- 
thenes, the orator, who tried to arouse his countrymen to resist the power 
of Macedon in the time of King Philip. His contemporary, Lykourgos, the 
distinguished administrator and orator, has a statue near that of Demos- 
thenes. A statue of Peace by Kephisodotos shows the goddess in a benign 
attitude with the child Ploutos (Wealth) in her arms. Nearby is a whole 
row of statues, twelve in number, fenced off from the public by a guard 
rail. These are the ancestral heroes of the tribes of Attica. Ten are an- 
cient; the other two are kings of Pergamon and of Egypt, standing on bases 
prepared for statues of other foreign benefactors. But to hear the story of 
all the famous men and heroes whose portraits fill the public square would 
require more time than the visitors can afford; they wish to gain something 
of a picture of the whole city without stopping at every monument, large 
and small. 


From the southwest corner of the Agora they walk toward the south, 
in front of a row of administrative buildings and colonnades, until they 
come to the Music Hall which Agrippa gave to the Athenians. This fine 
edifice impresses the visitors with the splendor of its interior decoration and 
the marble statues set up in front of the entrance. Its central location in 
the Agora makes it the most convenient place from which to watch the 
processions and religious celebrations that are staged in the Agora almost 
daily. Looking across the Panathenaic Way toward the south they see the 
two-storeyed fagade of a long stoa, a gift of King Attalos of Pergamon, who 
had as a student enjoyed the many attractions and educational advan- 
tages of Athens. In recognition of this gift the Athenians made a portrait 
of the benefactor, He is shown standing in a four-horse chariot upon a 
lofty pedestal facing the Agora directly in front of the stoa that bears his 
name. The prominence of the group is enhanced by the later construction 
of a rostra or speaker’s stand, in front of the Attalos monument but rising to 
. a much lower level. The colonnade in the lower storey is crowded with 
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people who have ccme to gaze at the line of goods displayed in front of 
the shops that open from the rear of the stoa. At the west end the visitors 
mount to the second storey. Here they have an unobstructed view of the 
whole Agora, with its hundreds of statues, altars, marble slabs inscribed 
vith the decrees of the democracy, public buildings, fountains, shrines of 
the gods. Crowds of people can be seen going to and fro among the monu- 


Athens from the west. In the center is the Agora, in the rear of which is seen the 
newly reconstructed Stoa of Attalos. To the left is the Temple of Hephaistos and 
Athena; on the right the Areopagos, with the Acropolis in the rear. In the center 
background the Lykabettos, to the left Pentelikon, to the right Hymettos. Photo by 
Alison Frantz. 


ments, or standing in small groups showing by their quick gestures the 
intensity of their discussion. Accustomed as they are to the animated ges- 
tures and gregarious habits of the east, Paul and his companions stand 
enthralled by the sight and sounds of these spirited crowds. They have 
the impression that all the residents of Athens, citizens and foreigners alike, 
have dedicated their lives to the art of conversation, asking questions and 
offering information to each other on every conceivable subject. 

They descend by the northern stairway to the level of the square and 
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walk toward the west, passing a small colonnade facing south, then cross 
the road that lines the Agora on the north side, Here they come to the 
most famous and splendid of the buildings in the Agora, a stoa commonly 
called Poikile, or Painted Colonnade, but also named after the donor, the 
Stoa of Peisianax. The paintings on the walls are works of Polygnotos and 
Mikon, the two best painters of Athens from the era of Perikles. Some of 
the pictures represent battles in which the Athenians are-shown as the de- 
fenders of freedom from foreign power and as the champions of law and 
order; others show wars of long ago — the Trojan War, the fight against the 
Amazons — which the Athenians like to depict in their public buildings. 
Bronze shields and other trophies of war hang on the walls among the 
paintings, making the stoa a kind of museum of Athenian history. Perhaps 
it is these poignant references to past glories, with their implied be- 
littling of the deeds of later times, that made this the most favored haunt 
of the philosophers of Athens. The school founded by Zeno of Cyprus is 
known as “the Stoa” from the fact that Zeno used this building as a lecture 
hall. Here some adherents of Zeno are engaged in a lively dispute with 
another grcup, the Epicureans. Paul and his companions listen to their 
arguments and soon find themselves taking part. It gives Paul the oppor- 
tunity to tell them cf Jesus of Galilee who had come to save the world but 
was himself crucified by the Romans and on the third day rose from the 
grave. The philosophers find this story more unbelievable than the Athen- 
ian myths about their gods. Some merely jeer at him; others want to hear 
him again and make an appointment for him to appear before the Council 
of Areopagites to be questioned about the new god he is preaching. In 
front of the Painted Colonnade stands a bronze statue of the great Athenian 
lawgiver Solon, whose laws became the foundation of Athenian justice. 


Leaving the Stoa and continuing westward along the north edge of the 
Agora they pass a row of herms, square pillars with a human head carved 
at the top but with no cther likeness of the body except those parts which 
other people out of modesty seek to hide. In many cases these show signs 
of deliberate mutilation and later repair. The damage goes back to a time 
when the Athenians in an outburst of national pride sailed to Sicily bent 
on extending their domains to these distant parts. On the night before the 
departure of the fleet, Alcibiades, one of the leaders of the expedition, and 
a band of drunken companions amused themselves by knocking off these 
shameful symbols. They also made mockery of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
which the Greeks believe will prepare the initiated for a happy life after 
death. The herms themselves are war memorials from victories of the 
Greeks over the Persians. 
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The party has now made the round of the Agora and is back at the 
gate where the Panathenaic Way leads out of the Agora toward the Dipylon 
Gate. They have seen all the important monuments within the central 
section of the city. From the gate between the herms and the Stoa of the 
King the Panathenaic Way continues in a northwesterly direction for a dis- 
tance of about two stades. It is lined on both sides with colonnades in 
front of which stand statues of famous men and of gods whom the Athenians 

vorship. They pass by the house, formerly owned by Polytion, who was one 
of the boon companions of Alcibiades, and they say that it was in this house 
that the outrage against the mysteries of Eleusis was staged. Later they 


Fig. 18. Areopagos from thé south. On the left is the rock-cut stairway. on the right 
the bronze plaque containing a copy of Paul’s speech on the Areopagos. Photo by 
Eugene Vanderpool. 


see a statue of Poseidon on horseback, and near the further end of the 
road they come to a temple of Demeter. Here are images of the Eleusinian 
gods, Demeter, her daughter Persephone, and Inachos; they are by the hand 
of Praxiteles from the time of Philip of Macedon. Just inside the Dipylon 
Gate stands a building in which the Athenians prepare the prccessions that 
pass along the Panathenaic Way through the Agora to the Acropolis. 


The Academy and the Lyceum 


Outside the gate there is a choice of two roads, one leading past the 
cemeteries of private Athenians toward Eleusis, the other toward the 
Academy. They follow the latter, a broad, straight avenue bordered on 
both sides with the funeral monuments of distinguished citizens and of 
men who have lost their lives fighting for their homeland. Here lie buried 
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many of the famous ‘statesmen ‘and military leaders of Athenian history: 
Kleisthenes, the father of Athenian democracy; Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 
the tyrant slayers; the great Perikles, under whom Athens became the fore- 
most city of Greece; Thrasyboulos, who restored the democracy after the 
rule of the Thirty Tyrants; the great naval heroes, Konon and his son 
Timotheos, whose statues stand in the Agora and on the Acropolis; the 
orators and statesmen Ephialtes and Lykourgos; the philosophers Zeno and 
Chrysippos. The graves of men killed in war are so numerous that to give 
the list of the battles in which they fought and died is to review the whole 
of Athenian history. The monuments of these honored men and of scores 
of others are so placed that the citizens going to and from the Academy can 
admire them and read the epigrams extolling the deeds of the men buried 
in the graves. 


Near the Academy is the tomb of Plato, held to be the greatest of the 
Athenian philosophers, and most distinguished of the followers of Sokrates. 
It was Plato who founded the Academy as a corporate body, in which men 
are educated for service in the state. Many legends have arisen about him. 
While he was asleep as a baby, honey bees are said to have settled on his 
lips. Another story tells how Sokrates, on the night before Plato became 
enrolled as his pupil and follower, dreamed that a swan flew into his bosom. 
The swan has the reputation of being the bird most inclined toward the 
art of the muses. The Academy comprises a grove of olive trees, a gymna- 
sium, and other buildings dedicated to the use of the trainees. An altar of 
Love stands before the entrance to the grove, and inside are altars of Pro- 
metheus, of the Muses, of Hermes, of Athena, and of Herakles. 


Sokrates’ name is connected with another gymnasium of Athens, the 
Lyceum, which is located in the east section of the city. The place is 
sacred to Apollo Lykeios, the Wolf-god. It has a covered walk, the Peri- 
patos, from which the followers of Aristotle became known as Peripatetics, 
because the illustrious teacher used to give his lectures there. The names 
of Theophrastos and Straton, successors of Aristotle, are kept in high honor 
by the teachers and students in the Lyceum. The Gardens of Theophrastos 
are within the enclosure. A third gymnasium, whose name is connected 
with another philosophical school, is Kynosarges, on the left bank of the 
Ilissos, This is sacred to Herakles, who was an interloper among the 
Athenian heroes and gods. For this reason foreigners with limited citizen- 
ship rights (nothoi) by preference frequent the gymnasium. Antisthenes, 
one of the followers of Sokrates, and Diogenes of Sinope, nicknamed the 
Dog, chose this gvmnasium as the center of their teaching activities. An- 
tisthenes would poiut to Herakles as an example of the type of virtue that 
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follows exertion and is therefore lasting and free from the harmful effects 
of the common pleasures. It is said that the Cynics were named Dogs 
after Kynosarges, the surname of Herakles, meaning “white dog.” 


Paul in Athens 


His walks through the city? gave Paul the opportunity to make con- 
tact with Athenians and foreign residents. He became acquainted with 
many of the Jews who congregated on Sabbath days in the synagogue, 
and among them were doubtless some pagan proselytes. In the Agora 
he talked to merchants and craftsmen and gathered from them infcrmation 
he desired. In the stoas and other public buildings he met men of science, 
technicians and artists, students and their teachers, members of the several 
philosophical schools in Athens. They were eager to hear what Paul had 
to say about the Messiah of the Jews. It was nothing unusual for them to 
hear a religious representative from the East speak about a new god, but 
they were startled by his message of bodily resurrection, which seemed 
very foreign to their own speculations about man’s existence after death. 
Finally they brought him before the venerable body of Areopagites,* who 
decided in cases arising from religious disputes. His speech to the Council, 
of which Luke gives a brief summary, seems perfectly suited to the back- 
ground of his hearers and the circumstances under which it was delivered. 
Some of those who heard him made fun of him; others were sufficiently 
interested to ask him to speak to them again. Luke neglects to tell us 
whether Paul accepted this invitation. 


The tone of Luke’s account is such as to suggest that Paul left Athens 
disappointed, and this feeling is perhaps echoed in his first letter to the 
Church at Corinth. As he looked back upon his arrival in that city, he 
probably recalled how he had been moved by his experience in Athens to 








It goes without saying that Paul and his party did not cover the whole of Athens 
to the extent suggested in this imaginary account. It is intended, as background 
to Paul’s speech on the Areopagos. to convey the kind of information that an inquisitive 
visitor might have gained from a guided tour through the city. 

I believe that the speech was given on the Areopagos, before the council of Areopagites. The 
language (epi with the accusative — up to) favors this view (Cf. Acts XVII, 19), but does 
not exclude the other interpretation. Although in the first century A.D. the council had 
quarters in the Royal Stoa, it seems to have continued to hold sessions on the hfll itself. A 
century after Paul’s visit Pausanias (I. XXVIII,5) describes the Areopagos in terms imply- 
ing that trials were held on the hill in his day. According to some scholars the meeting 
place of the Council was not on top of the hill but on the north slope, where the mediaeval 
church of Dionysios the Areopagites has been discovered. See Eugene Vanderpool, Archaer'ogy 
III, 1950, pp. 84-87. 

The account of Paul’s visit in Athens seems to me to have the flavor of an eye-witness 
account, as much as any portion of the Acts. It was common practice among ancient 
historians, from Thucydides down, to give the gist of speeches in their own words, and 
Luke’s practice in this respect does not seem to be an exception. 
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try a new approach in his endeavor to make converts in Corinth. “When | 
I came to you,” he writes, “I did not come proclaiming to you the testimony 
of God in lofty words or wisdom . . . for I decided to know nothing among 
you, except Jesus Christ and him crucified .. . And my speech and my 
message were not in plausible words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and Power” (I Cor. 1:1-3). In Athens he had made his appeal 
on a level of human knowledge, and he had quoted the Greek poet Aratos 
as authority for the statement: “for we are indeed his offspring” (Acts 
17:23). At this kind of argument he had the disadvantage, and when he 

came to Corinth he was thoroughly humbled. “I was with you in weakness 
and in much fear, and trembling.” He would never again try to impress 

his hearers with his learning. For God “will destroy the wisdom of the 4 
wise, and the cleverness of the clever [he] will thwart” (I Cor. 1:19). “God > 
chose what is foolish in the world to shame the wise and God chose the” 
weak in the world to shame the strong,” etc. (I Cor. 1:27). 


If his brief ‘visit in Athens was a disappointment the lesson he had } 
learned stood him in good stead; in his future work he would avoid the 
errors that he had made there. At the next and final stop in the Greek 
peninsula he would settle down for a longer period and lay the foundation ~ 
of a permanent and vital center of the Christian faith in the Greek world. 


The Apostle’s stay in Athens also had some positive results. Luke 
mentions two converts, Dionysios, a member of the Areopagos, and a woman | 
named Damaris; and there may have been others. On the slope below 
the rock where Paul preached his sermon, Greek archaeologists have un- 
covered the ruins of a church of Dionysios, the Areopagites. As the modern 
visitor climbs the rock-cut steps to the top of the hill, he can stop to read 
engraved in bronze the immortal words of the Apostle, the most extensive 
of the two recorded speeches that he composed for the ears of pagan 
hearers. 


NOTICE 


Owing to rising costs the price of back issues of this journal 
must be raised to 50 cents for single numbers and $1.75 for one 


volume. We are sorry that this must be done. 








